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and pregnancy. The Georgians frequently con-
fused the lyric with current and garrulous forms
of the essay. They fell into the banal and the
trivial in sentiment and imagery, the prosaic
in rhythm. But the value of their experiments
in a familiar poetry of commonplace incident lit
by fancy, and their tentative probing of con-
scious thought-processes, is insufficiently recognised
to-day.

Yet their influence persists, for many of them are
still writing, and their manner has been imitated
or adapted by younger poets, some of whom might
be surprised to be linked with them. There is a
Georgian strain in Spender and Day Lewis and
Rex Warner, in Alun Lewis and Roy Fuller,
among others, and even Mr Eliot has shocked
his more solemn disciples by showing (in Old
Possum?s Book of Practical Cats (1939)) a knowledge
of those animals equal to Harold Monro5s, and a
gift for light verse almost equal to Hilaire Belloc's
or A. P. Herbert's. But I cannot explore these
amiable aberrations. There are poets whole-
heartedly in the Georgian tradition and others
related to it more loosely.

Mr G. Rostrevor Hamilton is notable, in the dozen
volumes he has published since 1918, for the charm
and variety of his graceful lyrics, full of the sights,
sounds and atmosphere of the country life, alive
to the personalities of people, the incongruities of
life, the troubles of the modern world. He carries
on the moods of W* H. Davies and other
Georgians ; an acute observer of the little things